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Three days after the news of the disaster to the troops
reached Napier, he had organised his column and was in
march for Kohat. He fought his way through the pass,
relieved the post, and fought his way back again. It
was the last flicker of the flame which had begun forty-
one years before in the march to Corunna. The last
fighting item in the journal is suggestive of many
thoughts. A young ensign had been shot in the pass,
another officer was mortally wounded; forty years of war
and death in the battlefield had not dulled the " infini-
tude of tenderness" in the old soldier's heart. "My
God," he writes, "how hateful is war! yet better die glori-
ously like young Sitwell than as my dear John did in the
agonies of cholera"; then recollecting that the true soldier
has no more right to pick and choose the manner of his
death than he has to pick and choose the manner of his
life, he goes on: " Fool that I am, to think Sitwell's death
the best! We know nothing. How can I know anything
about it? It was the impulse of a fool to think one death
better than another. Prepare to die bravely, and let
death come in whatever form it pleases God to send him."
So closes the military record. A little later he wrote
again: " I shall now go to Oaklands [his home in Hamp-
shire], and look at my father's sword, and think of the day
he gave it into my young hands, and of the motto on a
Spanish blade he had, c Draw me not without cause;
put me not up without honour.' I have not drawn his
sword without cause, nor put it up without honour."

Charles Napier returned from his last fight at Kohat
to find the reprimand of the Indian Government awaiting
him. He at once resigned. He tfas quite prepared to
stifle his personal feelings in the matter, but the sense of